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No Wnion with Slaveholdcrs! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


6" ‘ Yes! iv caxnor BE pexiep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representaticn, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . .. .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the naticn is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREDY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPYT- 
UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’— John Quincy dams, 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION, 


From the Christian Watchman and Reflector. 


INFIDELITY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 
W» have received a pamphlet of 176 pages, detail- 
be savings and doings of the American Anti- 
.y Syciety, more commonly known as the 
nian Abolitionists,’ at a meeting held at 
Iphia in December last, to commemorate the 
, anniversary of the formation of the so- 
t It is not likely that the men and women 
‘ , scorned will either know or care for our opinions 
‘r utterances,—unless the Liberator should 
faney to exalt us into that corner inscribed, 
ize of Oppr sion.’ Still less should we dream 
g able to make a brief newspaper article do 
the office of * helebore’ in a case where the moral 
equivalent of that ancient specific is so much need- 
ej. Presaming that our readers for the most part 
would be as well pleased by a total silence as by 
the mosts itisfactory commenton these proceedings, 
we yet venture a general remark or two suggested 
them. The men and women concerned exist— 
they speak ard act—or resolutely argue the supe- 
riority of speech over practical action—and an as- 
sumed unconsciousness of their existence will 

hardly alter the fact. 

hore is something in their attitude, as related 
to different classes of people and phases of opinion, 








take a 


which is adapted to provoke sympathy. They have 
had to endure violence fur a time, and they have 
not yet out-livedealumny. They are bad enough— 
we mean organically and as regards their action in 
the mass, nut in their individual characters, on 
which we do not sitin judgment—but then they are 
not quite as bad as some people think them to be. 


Now, so long as this can be made to appear, they 


gain power for evil, by every unjust assault 


made upon them. We believe that some of 
their most ardent opponents have helped rather 
than hindered them, by an intemperance and indis- 
criminateness of deounciation vieing (if that be 
possille) with some of their most vehement plat- 
furm effusions. There is large provocation, but it 
is the part of wisdom not to be so provoked. 


lhe attitude which the society has taken against 
natipnal government and against the churches 
is deplorable. We say this, not forgetting the 
facts, civil and ecclesiastical, which put the sharp- 
est weapons into their hands. The tremendous list 
of concessions to the slave power, by which our 
statesmen have crimsoned their hands and sullied 
our national history,—and the more loathsome al- 
lianee that h n struck between theologues and 
slave-drivers—are almost enough to make one turn 
misanthrope, anarchist or atheist. The author of 
the seventy-third Psalm had such feelings when he 
saw the | r sperity of the wicked. But he went into 
the sanctuary—instead of trying to topple it from 
its foundations, like some modern reformers. There, 
it is our faith, men will continue to go, to offer 
supplications to One who never denied the right of 
petition, to strengthen their faith by the assurances 
of a Covenant that cannot be judicially perverted 
or dishonestly compromised, and to renew their en- 
gegementsewith a divinely appointed society, sa- 
cramentally united ; imperfect, indeed, and liable 
to corruptions, but having immutable promises and 
no uncertain future. It is deplorable to see a body 
claiming in any degree to represent the anti-slavery 
cause, beating against the church, the word, the 
very existence of God; not because they can dam- 
age divine truth, but because their defeatis a 
seeming defeat and a real discouragement of the 
f humanity. 

lhe charge of infidelity, indeed, is repelled by 
them as slanderous. That they are not all infidels 
we are glad to believe, and to hope that the major 
part of them are not, though what infidels they 
have in the ranks manage to make a noise quite 
dispr »portionate to their supposed numbers. But 
they eannot deny that the most radical infidelity 
finds utterance on their platforms and through their 
newspapers, so that a Christian who does not wish 
his family to be instructed in blasphemy of all that 
he holds most sacred, must keep them away from 
their assemblies, and exclude their papers from his 
house. They say that their only offence is, that 
they invite the co-operation of all men against sla- 
very, Without regard to their religious or irreligious 
*‘Wae to them that tak’ the deevil’s 
tools to do the Lord’s wark wi’ !’ is a sentiment of 
Sandy Mackay worth remembering inthis connec- 
tion. We are not quite so indifferent to the question 
who shall be our yoke-fellows. But is thisa fair an- 
swer' We object, not that infidels occupy their 
platform to speak against slavery, but that they 
speak against the Bible, and even against the exist- 
ence of God. We do not carg to object that anti- 
slavery articles from the pens of infidel writers 
appear in their papers, but that anti-christian arti- 
cles are freely admitted. 

ly this the retort is always ready, that we are 
opp sing free discussion, and virtually showing fear 
of infidels,—which is a sheer evasion. We merely 
say that, were we combined with an infidel in a 
common cause, we would impose no other restraint 
on his freedom of discussion than this,—that when 
he wishes to propagate his irreligious theories, he 
must do it at his own proper cost and charges, and 
not w ith the funds, the machinery, and the agen- 
Cles of our joint enterprise. 

Something more we had intended to say, but 
our limited space forbids. Against an evil so hid- 
eous, yet so strongly entrenched behind law, cus- 
tom, sopbistieal ethies, ecclesiastic and political 
cotton-hags, as is American slavery, it would seem 
tat the united force of all who hate the system is 
hot so strong that any of it can well be wasted in 
con 
t 


our 


is hee 


cause 


opinions. 


‘ter nding among themselves. But we cannot think 
hat »'% se * Ps 
“ the best way to remove the evil is to begin by 


lefying th i i 
d ving the Almighty, or allying ourselves with 
"0se who do. 





SLAVERY DIVINELY ORDAINED. 


In the U 


‘Mr 


S. House of Representatives— 


Reitt, in his opening remarks, said, the 
inistration in its attempts to restore the Gov- 
ernment to its original simplicity will have the 
support of South Carolina. That State has never 
Stouy ed down from her elevated position to mingle in 
the strife of party, to gamble away her rights and 
sell-respect for pelf or patronage; nor will her 
Representatives ever bind her to the car of party. 
She stands on the old republican platform, wide 
enough for all, but yet too narrow to shuffle off. 
In war, she has made her sacrifices ; in peace, she 
has borne her burdens, and will thas always act, 


and ask for no share in the spoils. 
it 





ask i é As to slavery, 
was founded in the inextinguishable law of God, 
on | was a great national institution. The people 
. the South believe it is the corner-stone of the 
“tate, and under it, pure religion will culminate. 
Society rests on that substratum, and that sub. 
Stratum is the laboring race. That class is an en- 
“aring one, a conquering one. Hence, their an- 
nals are not stained, and their history not marked 
3 paler violence. Skepticism is avoided on one 
‘and, and bigotry on the other. The shameless 
“aac in the fig-leaf garment of self-righteous- 


ness and hypocritical sanctity may wriggle on. 
The political mountebank and starveling actor may 
put forth their filthy steamupon a betrayed and 
prejudiced people; but when fanaticism approach- 


in fires still fiercer than their own. He would not 
discuss the questionof territorial aggrandisement. 
He did not even ask for Cuba, but under either of 


gauntleted hand. He saw the footsteps there of a 
momentous and troubled movement. He sought 
no conflict witlr England; she stands a breakwater 


stand bolt upright in the path of our safety,he would 
meet her boldly ; if Spain should emancipate the 
slaves, he would take possession of the Island.’ 


>_> 


From the Washington Union. 


SENATOR SEWARD’S PREPARED EXCITE- 
MENT AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


Kansas is filled with dismal apprehensions and 
gloomy predictions of the great excitement against 
those propositions in the country at large. Sena- 
tor Seward is the most confident of all these proph- 
ets; and well he may be, for he is the shrewdest 
speculator in the dark school of agitation. He 
tells us, in his speech made to the Senate on the 
17th instant, against the bill of Senator Douglas, 
with an air of imperial significance and sternness, 
that ‘in all such transactions as these, the people 
|have a reserved right to review the acts of their 
|representatives, and a right to demand a reconsid- 
leration; that there is, in our legislative practice, 
la form of RE-ENACTMENT, as well as an act of repeal; 
jand that there is, in our political system, provision 
|not only for abrogation, but for restoration also!’ 

These are not cabalistic words, although they 
jare, characteristically, intended to alarm. 





lfugitive slave law, he would do so. Indeed, he is 
lone of those who were pledged to that work when 
that law was perfected more than three years ago. 
It was, however, carried into effect ; it is still en- 
forced amid general acquiescence, and the Potomac 
lcomplacently pursues its quiet career to the sea. 
| But Mr. Seward will ‘ abrogate’ the Nebraska and 
| Kansas bill, if that should become a law. He will 
|not only do that—for his language is susceptible of 
jone meaning only—but he will * restore’ the Mis- 
souri Compromise! In other words, he will abro- 
|gate the sovereign right of the people to manage 
| their own affairs in their own way, and restore the 
| restrictive power of Congress—probably a Congress 
|eomposed of men like himself and Mr. Gerrit Smith 
|—over the people of the new Territories! This 


| will be a hereulean task, and will require years to 


laccomplish. By the time Senator Seward is ready 
ito fulfil the grave duty of resforing the Missouri 
|Compromise, Mexico will doubtless be knocking at 
|our doors for admission, and the South will be glad 
ito hail in Mr. Seward an ally in restoring a line 


|that would give her some five slave States! Resto- | 


rations, Mr. Seward should recollect, are not always 
| successful. 

| These reckless attempts to alarm the legislators 
jand the voters of the country are futile. We have 
seen them made on more than one occasion ; and 
in every instance, after the first phrensy, the right 
and the rational principle has prevailed. How 
many men were to be baried ‘ deeper than plum- 
met ever sounded,’ because they would not bow 
down before another of Mr. Seward's schemes—the 
Wilmot proviso! How many were to be incon- 


not oppose, according to Mr. Seward’s invaluable 
recipe, the fugitive slave law! The Texas boun- 
dary was to destroy its heeatomhs of legislators, 
and the annexation of Texas in 1845 was to be a 
political cholera to all the statesmen who refused 
to oppose it! But our people are practical free- 


maintain them.’ They never Jong labor under a 
delusion, but are always ready to acknowledge and 
to repair an error. At this day, the men who have 
suffered from the abuse of fanaticism are among 
the accepted favorites of the masses—and this not 
only because the adversaries of sound legislation 


less men did not hesitate to sustain in the face of 


advocates with honors in their wholesome and prac- 
tical results. It will be so with the measure re- 
ported by Senator Douglas to organize Nebraska 
and Kansas, and sustained by three-fourths of the 
American Senate. 

Mr. Seward congratulates himself, and the coun- 
try and the Senate, on the prevailing quiet and ab- 
sence from all excitement which existed ‘a month 
ago!’ And yet this peaceful scene followed after 
the passage of those very compromise measures 
which he assailed with so much violence and in- 
temperance of speech and of manner! He might 
have added, that not a month after these measures 
had passed, the nation resumed its tranquil mind, 
and also that this tranquillity was a consequence 
of the great principle of popularsovereignty, which, 
as it made these principles irresistible, is sure to 
render the legislation in reference to Nebraska and 
Kansas a subject for national approval. One 
month after the passage of the bill of Senator 
Douglas, the calm will be as delightful, and the 


Mr. Seward, they were ‘a month ago!’ 





POOLISH PREDICTIONS. 


The proposition to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise, has ee considerable excitement 
among the Abolitionists of the North; and it has 
even been predicted, that a dissolution of the 
Union will follow the adoption of the measure. 
Threats of dissolving the Union have been so fre- 
[quently made heretofore, by this class of citizens, 
and have so often evaporated in idle words, that 
|they have ceased to causealarm. Every few years 
|we have what is called a crisis—an intense excite- 
|ment on the slavery question—where harsh epi- 





es the borders of the South, we wiil burn them up | 


the two contingencies, he would take it with a) 


against European despotism; but if she should | 


| tor’s loud prophecies in 1850. 
|one of the first men who sneaked into a political 
jorganization which endorsed every one of those 


Doubt- | 
loss, if he could repeal an act of Congress like the | 


tinently put to political death, hecause they would | 


men ; ‘ they know their rights, and, knowing, dare | 


| = ——— 
and wise executive action have themselves repent- | 
ed, but because the reforms which honest and fear- | 


opposition and intimidation, have crowned their | 


be indispensable to some temperaments, and hence 
we have it periodically renewed. Let our mem- 
bers of Congress honestly and fearlessly perform 
their duties as their predecessors have done, and 
the Republie will remain safe, and continue on in 
uninterrupted prosperity.—Baltimore Clipper. 





‘HARK! FROM THE TOMBS.’ 


In an insolent and unprincipled speech, delivered in 


| favor of the Nebraska Bill by Senator Toomns, of Geor- 


gia, in the U. S. Senate, the other day, he said— 


Some of these senators, who live by agitation, 
think the world is in motion, hecanse they are ex- 
cited. He well remembered in 1850, when the 
senator from New York proclaimed the storm 


| which would follow the acts of that year, and his 
| threatening that, though passed, the time would 
'come when the ery would go up of repeal! repeal ! 
|repeal ! 


Those acts were adopted, and what was 
the result? The senator went home, a few riots 


Every speech that is made against the proposi- |and rescues were got up, and then all was quiet. 
tions to organize the Territories of Nebraska and |The people of the Nort 


were then and are now 


| willing to have this question settled on the princi- 
|ple that the sovereignty was in the people, and 


ought to be left there, notwithstanding the sena- 
He soon after was 


measures he had so bitterly opposed. The Senate 


might rest assured that no storm would ever come 
from that senator. That senator’s thunder was not 
|real, but sheet-iron and phosphorus. 


dividual who then represented New Hamphire, un- 


| dertook to tell the fate of those who would vote for 


those measures, and the result of the prophecy 
was, he was no longer in the Senate. 


ee 


|\TAMMANY HALL AND THE NEBRASKA 


BILL. 
The following Preamble and Resolutions, en- 


'dorsing the principle of Mr. Douglas’s Nebraska 
bill, were unanimous/y adopted by the Council of 


Sachems, (Softs,) at Tammany Hall, on Monday 
evening last :— 


Whereas, The right of self-government is inhe- 
rent in the people—antecedent to, and forming the 
basis of all constitutional compacts—and the peo- 
ple in framing a. government, delegate only such 
powers as they deem sufficient to, and necessary 
for, the prosecution of order at home, and the 
maintenance of National honor abroad. 

And whereas, In the formation of the Federal 
Constitution, ‘all powers not specially delegated 


ito the government are reserved to the States -re- 


spectively, or to the people :’ therefore, 

Resolved, That the inhabitants of any Territory 
or State, have the right to frame such forms of 
government, and provide such local institutions 
and regulations, as they may deem necessary for 


their happiness and prosperity, without any inter- | 


ference on the part of the General, or of any par- 
ticular State authority. 

Resolved, That the principle of leaving to the 
inhabitants of a Territory or State the right to 


jadmit or prohibit slavery or other local institu- 


tions, contained in the bill now before the Senate 
of the United States, for the organization of Ne- 
braska, meets our cordial approbation, believing, 
as we do, that this principle 1s in conformity with 


the provisions of the Constitution, and is correct 


in prineiple, Democratic in theory and spirit, anda 


| return to the early policy of the Democratic party 


of the country. 

Resolved, That our confidence in the administra- 
tion of Franklin Pierce remains firm and undi- 
minished ; that in his Inaugural Address he pro- 
claimed his belief in, and adherence to, the great 
|truths of Republicanism ; and, that we hereby 
pledge him and his administration our united and 


vigorous support of the principles contained there- | 


in. GEORGE 3. MESSERVE, 
Father of the Council. 
Wa. D. Kennepy, Scribe. 





SELECTIONS. 
58 Deemn Cae Bhan Christian Poodles, 
‘WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ?’ 


The Independent has some very good remarks 
‘upon this question, in connection with the Ne- 
braska plot, going back to Mr. Clay and Mr. Web- 
ster suk otha distinguished actors in the farces of 
‘compromise which have been played so solemnly 
| before the country, and calling upon all the com- 
‘promisers to take a proper position, now that the 
!South proposes to repudiate all her bargains, and 
take the lion’s share, viz.: the whole of the spoils. 
The question of responsibility is not thus fairly 
answered. There are parties lying back of the 
politicians, upon whom it chiefly rests, we mean 
,the Christians of this land. Laying aside the 
simple breach of faith, what great enormity does 
‘the Bill of Douglas contemplate, judged by the 
standard practice of the vast majority of Ameri- 
ean Christians? 

If slavery may receive Christian baptism, be 
| weleomed to the church, end supported by our po! 
‘ular missionary societies; if our religious pu 
|lishing houses find nothing in it worthy of cen- 
igure; if it is worthy of being received every where 


ublic tranquillity as serene, as, in the language of | within the Christian pale ; what great crime is the 


| politician guilty of, who wishes to introduce it into 
jour territories! If it is worthy of Christian re- 
| cognition, if it should be welcomed to the ebureh, 
| what an absurdity to desire to exclude it from any 
| portion of our country! The politicians follow 
| only the teachings of Christians; only sail in the 
| piain wake of the church. 

| We are unable to conceive of any greater ab- 
| surdity, than for the mass of the Christians of 
this country to oppose the provisions of Douglas's 
' Bill, unless on the sole groand that it violates a 
|hargain. What possible reason can they, who 

stand in church connection with slavery, urge 
lacainst its introductim into the territories! Is 
| Nebraska more sacred and pure than the charch, 


| thets are indulged, and a considerable amount of | that slavery must not enter there, though it 7 


|gas expended; and then the storm subsides, and | 


the Union remains as firmly consolidated as be- 
fore ; and so it will be at the present time, wheth- 
jer the Missouri Compromise be repealed or stand 
untouched. 

American citizens, who love their country, are 
not going to enguge in an intestine war, on the 
Congress has 





|subject of the negro population. 


| sit unquestioned at the table of Jesus? Sach pal- 
| puble inconsistencies make infidels of thousands. 
| The public sentiment at Washington is what 
ithe chareh has made it. The apples of Sodom, 
|eommended to our taste, grow on the tree which 
‘tae church has planted and carefully cultivated for 
‘almost a quarter of a century. Instead, then, of 
answering according to the Independent, we must 


|already adopted the principle, that the citizens of |g farther back than Mr. Clay or Mr. Webster, to 


jall territories seeking to be admitted into the 
| Union as States, shall act upon the slavery ques- 
tion for themselves: and this is the safe principle, 
and should prevail in the case of Nebraska and 
other territories. The declamation about dissolv- 
ing the Union is foolish, aud should not be in- 
dulged in. We shall be true to ourselves upon 
this, as upon all other occasions; and the sound 
of the trumpet of disaffection which is now so loud- 
ly blown by the Garrisons and other abglition fac- 
tionists, will subside into peaceful tenes, and again 
all will be well. In fact, excitement appears to 





| mat religious sentiment which shaped their opin- 
| ibns, or cheered thein on in every effort for the =. 
|port of slavery. How should Mr. Clay be taught 
the sinfulness of slaveholding, how made to abhor 
the system, when the churches all around him 
admitted the slaveholder to their membership, 
without ever a question of its rightfulness; and 
how should Mr. Webster learn to regard that as 
wrong, which the whole ministry of the North and 
wealth of its churches were maintaining through 
the great national Mission Board, which winisters 
would nut rebuke from the pulpit, in regard to 





Another in- | 


which Tract Societies would publish nothing. and 
no great ecclesiastical body would disown or cast | 
outt Here, then, the responsibility must rest. | 
In what Sabbath School book, did our politicians, | 
when boys, read of the sinfulness of slavery? In_ 
what tract did they learn the horrors and guilt of | 
this oppression? What minister taught them | 
their duty from the pulpit’ What great religious | 
sockty did they behold rejecting it as sin? What) 
church refused itcommunion! Our politicians are | 
what the churches have made them. — Let not Chris- | 
tians complain of their workmanship, unless pre- | 
pared to repent. For this Nebraska scheme, and | 
all its consequences, should it sueceed, then, Chris- 
pres are responsible. Every church that retains 
|slavery in its connection, and every member of 
}such a church, who intelligently and voluntarily 
remains so, is responsible; and etery man who 
teaches that such relation may be innocently main- 
tained, is responsible, and may behold now the 
fruit of his doings. 

The American Board is responsible, for it has 
abused the almost resistless influence with which 
God has intrusted it, to create and sustain a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of slavery, not intentionally, 
but asa necessary egg were of its course. 

The American Home Missionary Society is re- 
sponsible for a similar reason. 

The American Tract Society is responsible, for 
| it refuses to publish a single line condemning this 
| sin, aed consequently declares its belief, that it is 
| not sia. 

The Sunday School Union is responsible for the 
(same teason. The American Bible Society is re- 
| sponsible, for it receives the wages of iniquity for 
| publishing the Word of God, and thus declares it 
| right for man to enslave his brother. That minis- | 
| ter is responsible who refuses plainly to teach his | 
| peopk the sinfulness of slavery, for they receive | 
|the hw at his mouth, and he shapes and colors } 
| their sentiments. 
| Those colleges and schools of every description, | 
|where pupils are not correctly taught upon this | 
| point, and every editor of a religious paper who | 
refrains from speaking the trath in regard to this | 
‘oppression, is also responsible. Most of all are) 
| those responsible who will declaim against slavery, | 
}and use all manner of harsh words against it, and | 
yet ergue that it may properly remain in the | 
church, and be patronized by Mission Boards, and 
covered up by Traet Societies, and other sources of 
religious instruction. | 

Let any man estimate, if he can, the amount of 
ublic sentiment created by such influences as we | 

} iat mentioned, and consider whether he has not 
discovered the reason why politicians are plotting 
|each mischief, and framing it by a law. 
Fellow-Christian, how much have you done to-' 
|wards the creation of the existing public senti- 
ment, by patronizing such things yourself! Have | 
| you helped to shut out Freedom and the Gospel | 
from Nebraska ! 











—— 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
BACKBONES WANTED—A NORTH. 


‘ There is no North,’ said Daniel Webster. Mr. 
| Webster was mistaken ; and in the little time that | 
jintervened before his death, after he had given) 
| himself up entirely to the South, he found out his } 
|mistake. There isa North; but the instinctive, 
'strong, conscientious love of liberty, felt by the! 
| North, finds bat feeble and imperfect expression | 
{through the politicians or public men—statesmen, 
|so called. Now and then, an exceptional voice 
| speaks out in clear and loud tones; but it is mor- 
| tifying to witness the general feebleness which has 
|characterized the opposition in Congress to Sena- 
tor Douglas’s bill of abominations. Our public 
|men want stiffer backbones. A weakening of the 
|spine is epidemic amongst them. Not one ina 
| hundred stands straight. 





the man who, when in the pulpit, was said to have | 
offered up the most eloquent prayer ever addressed | 
to a Boston congregation—look at that finished 
statue, hear him express his high * admiration ’ | 
(that is the word he uses) for the Compromise 
measures of 1850, the damnable Fugitive Slave 
Law not excepted—and if you doubt any longer | 
that his lips are made of marble, beeause you see 
them move, you will not doubt that his heart is | 
made of stone. Educated, learned, accomplished, 
elegant, what a pity that, while God gave him tal- 
ents, the devil—who always puts in weak ones— 
should have supplied his backbone. The freedom | 
of a great Territory—the highest right, the right | 
to liberty, of millions yet to be—the cause com- 
mitted to his hands is no less than this. And yet, 
with what an effeminate, and soft, and flattering | 
voice he pleads a case worthy of a giant’s strug- | 
gle! How carefully he treads among the toes of | 
the Southern Senators, by the very gentleness of | 
his opposition tenderly wooing future Southern 
support for the Presidency! How, while he ar- 
gues this great case, does he concede the main 
point to his opponents, by falsely admitting that 
the great question is of no practical importance ? 
Ah, yes! how blandly he smiles away the liberty 
of the unborn generations of men and women, 
who shall toil and bleed under the lash when he 
shall be sleeping—if their groans will let him 
sleep—in his grave! And yet this is the same 
man who, a few years ago, when a candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, wrote a letter to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, avowing himself in favor of 
immediate emancipation. No backbone has he. 

But this humiliating spectacle—the more hu- 
——s sight of the Northerll men, who, Tros- 
trating themselves at the feet of the Administra- 
tion, and meekly taking on their dishonorable 
shoulders the heavy upton of this wicked meas- 
ure—all this does not prove that there is no North. 
It Goes, indeed, prove that there are white slaves— 
pitiable and despicable too—in Congress—whether 
or not there may hereafter be black slaves in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska; but it does not prove that the 
masses, who want no office and ask no favors, are 
not earnestly and strongly in favor of glorious } 
Liberty, and opposed, bitterly and forever opposed, | 
to the further extension of Slavery. Does any one | 
doubt that our own strong-hearied Charles Allen | 
would have more truly expressed the real senti- 
ments of Massachusetts, had he been where he 
ought to be, in the United States Senate! Does 
any one doubt that the recent masterly speech of 
Mr. Everett's colleague, Mr. Sumner,—who, though 
perhaps too formal and measured, nevertheless has 
still a stiff backbone—does any one doubt-that his 
great speech and Chase’s are heartily concurred in 
by almost the entire population of the free States! 

There is a North, bat it wants more voices, 
And we wish, more particularly, to inquire if there 
has been any weakening of the spine among the 
Democratic leaders—nvt in Congress, but out of 
Congress—or if they are troubled by bronchitis, 
or loss of voice, that more of them are not heard 
from ? 

Preston King—always true as steel. and wise— 
has written a letter, which will tell for Freedom 
wherever it is read. But where is the people’s fa- 
vorite, John Van Buren? Te has called out a let- 
ter, it is true, from ex-Senator Jere. Clemens, on 














Look at that polished icicle, Edward Everett—| P 


| government, which is increasing every year. 


the right side; but the popular ear listens ex- 
pectant for his voice. Will he let the mighty oc- 
casion pass by in silence? It is idle for him to 
say that he is not in public life. Whether hold- 
ing office or not, such men are, in one sense, al- 
ways in public life. In critical times, the people 
look to them for words of counsel and encourage- 
ment, and fora strong and faithful expression of 
the public sentiment. If Mr. Van Buren does not 
stir himself, he will find his rival, Gov. Seward, 
who, loaded with political heresies on other ques- 
tions, is buoyed up and borne aloft by his fidelity 
on this, ahead of him in the general estimation. 

A correspondent makes the inquiry—Where is 
General Dixt Yes, where is General Dix, whose 
physical courage would not quail at the cannon’s 
mouth? Has 3 no bold word for Freedom now? 

Stiffer backbones are wanted now ; not amongst 
the people, but amongst the politicians. 

It is not a few ranting Abolitionists, it is not a 
few noisy brawlers, who constitate the opposition 
to Judge Douglas's unholy, treacherous, and mon- 
strous proposition. It is the masses—the laboring 
masses—the honest masses—the masses, all lovers 
of liberty, with backbone stiff and straight—it is 
the masses, almost without exception, who are op- 
posed to it. If there are for these any more ora- 
tors, with clear voices and stiff backbones, let them 
speak svon. 





From the Worcester Spy. 
THE CENTRAL POWER. 


The Boston Times, of the 15th Feb., says that 
the Democratic papers in this State, favorable to 
the Nebraska bill, have an aggregate circulation of 


| 33,250 more than the Democratic papers which op- 


pose it; and the Post of the same date, says that 
‘nine are for the bill, and six have NoT DECLARED 
THEIR Positions.’ Neither of these papers attempts 
to argue in favor of the bill. Each contents itself 
with an easier and safer course. The Post grimaces 
and shakes the bells on its foolseap, to keep Doug- 
las and President Pierce in spirits, just as the pur- 
chased jester, Wamba, did to keep Ais master Ced- 
ric, in good humor; and the Times gets up arith- 
metical propositions, which only go to show, if 
they showanything, that the bought up Democratic 
papers in Massachusetts are those which could 
best afford to be honest. Neither the Post nor 
Times takes any notice of the fact that all the pa- 
pers favorable to Douglas's bill are in the pay of 
the administration. They do not care to discuss 
that subject. They are perfectly satisfied with sta- 
ting the fact that the Barnstable Patriot. Piitsfield 
Sun, Taunton Democrat, Lawrence Sentinel, and 
Lowell Advertiser, with themselves, are in favor of 
the Nebraska cheat; but they understand the art of 
hypocrisy too well to say anything to show the peo- 
ple that all of them speak from the same motive, 
which is place and pay. 

These papers do not express the sentiments of 
the public, but of the administration. They do not 
speak for the people who read them, but for the 
office-holders who control them ; and the figures of 
the Times, instead of giving any additional inflaence 
to their bought advocacy of the Nebraska bill, only 
increase the contempt felt for them. They are the 
bribed tools of a political brigand, without even 
having the excuse of poverty fur their treason. 

It is one of the saddest circumstances in our na- 
tional economies, that it is possible for the govern- 
ment to purchase and control the press so extensive- 
ly as it does. Instead of the party press being the 
voice of the people, and the palladium of popular 
liberty, it alternately becomes the voice of the ad- 
ministration, and an engine of social corruption. 
Its independence is sacrificed for offices in the cus- 
toms, and for the price of government advertising, 


| &e., and instead of fulfilling the duties, and main- 
| taining the respect which belongs to an honest 
| press, it becomes the unprincipled instrument of 


ower. 

This is one of the grand evils arising from the 
vast patronage which is in the hands of the central 
This 
is one of the most dangerous effects of that central- 
ization of power, and grows stronger, daily, at the 
capital, and which will become more and more dan- 


| gerous to the republic until it is taken from the Pres- 


ident, and is diffused amongst the legitimate sover- 
eigns of the nation, the people. The President can 
bestow $50,000,000 a year upon those who sustain 
his measures ; and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that the Times and Post, which have each a liber- 
al supply of governmeut pap, should stand up for 
the Nebraska bill. 





SPEECH OF SENATOR CHASE. 
The following is the concluding portion of the very 
able speech of Senator Cuase, of Ohio, in the U. 8. 
Senate, against the nefarious Nebraska Bill :— 


Mr. President, I shall hasten toaconclusion. In 
1848, we acquired a vast territory from Mexico. 
The free States demanded that this territory, free 
when acquired, should remain free under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The Senator from 
Illinois tells us, that he proposed the extension of 
the Missouri compromise line through this terri- 
tory, and he complains that it was rejected by the 
votes of the free States. So it was. And why! 
Because the Missouri compromise applied to terri- 
tory in which slavery was already allowed. The 
Missouri prohibition exempted a portion of this 
territory, and the larger portion, from the evil. It 
carried out, in pepe to that, the original policy 
of the country. ut the extension of that line 
through the territory acquired from Mexico, with 
the understanding which the Senator from Illinois 
and his friends attached to it, would introduce sla- 
very into a vast region in which age’ 4 at the 
time of acquisition, was not allowed. Toa to 
it would have been to reverse totally the original 
policy of the country, and to disregard the princi- 

le upon which the Missouri compromise was 
ased. 

It is true, that when the controversy in respect to 
this Territory came to a conclusion, the provisions 
of the acts by which Territorial Governments were 
organized, were in some respects worse than that 
proposition of the Senator. While those bills pro- 
posed to Isave' the question of slavery or no slavery 
in the Territories unaffected by their provisions to 
judicial decision, they did, nevertheless, virtually 
decide the question for all the territory covered by 
them, so far as legislation could decide it, against 
freedom. California, indeed, was admitted as a 
free State; and by her admission, the scheme of 
extending a line of slave States to the Pacific was 
for the time defeated, The principle upon which 
Northern friends of the territorial compromise acts 
vindicated their support of them was this : Slavery 
is prohibited in these Territories by Mexican law ; 
that law is not repealed by any provision of the 
acts. Indeed, said many of them, slavery cannot 
exist in any territory, except in virtue of a positive 
act of Congress; no such act allows slavery there ; 
there is no danger, therefore, that any slaves will 
be taken into the Territory. Southera supporters 
of the measures sustained them upon gs oppo- 
site grounds. Under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, they suid, the siaveholder can hold 


his slaves in any Territory, in spite of any prohibi- 
tion of a Territorial Legislature, or even of an act 
of Congress, .The Mexican law forbidding slavery 
was abrogated at the moment of acquisition, by the 
operation of the Constitution. Congress has not 
undertaken to impose any prohibition. We can, 
therefore, tuke our slaves there, if we please. 

The Committee tell us that this question was left 
in doubt by the Territorial bills. 

What, then, was the principle, ifany, upon which 
thi scontroversy was adjusted? Clearly this :— 
That when free territory is acquired, that part of 
it which is ready to come in asa free State shall 
be admitted into the Union, and that part which is 
not ready shall be organized into Territorial Gov- 
ernments, and its condition in respect to slavery or 
freedom shall be left in doubt during the whole pe- 
riod of its Territorial existence. 

It is quite obvious, Mr. President, how very pre- 
judicial such a doubt must be to the settlement and 
improvement of the territory. But I must now 
pause upon this. The truth is, that the compro 
mise acts of 1850 were not intended to introduce 
any principle of territorial organization appli- 
cable to any other territory, except that covered hy 
them. The professed object of the friends of the 
compromise acts was to compose the whole slavery 
agitation. There were various matters of com- 
plaint. The non-surrender of fugitives from ser- 
vice was one ; the existence of slavery and the slave 
trade here in this District and elsewhere, under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, was another. 
The apprehended introduction or prohibition of sla- 
very in the Territories, furnished other grounds of 
controversy. The slave States complained of the 
free States, and the free States complained of the 
slave States. It was supposed by some, that this 
whole agitation might be stayed, and finally 
put at rest, by skilfully adjusted legislation. So, 
sir, we had the omnibus bill, and its appendages, 
the Fugitive Slave Bill and the District Slave- 
trade-suppression Bill. To please the North, 
to please the free States, California was to 
be admitted, and the slave depots here in the Dis- 
trict were to be broken up. To please the slave 
States, a stringent Fugitive Slave Act was to be 
nassed, and slavery was to have a chance to get 
into the new Territories. The support of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from exas was to be 
gained by a liberal adjustment of boundary, and 
by the assumption of a large portion of their State 
debt. The general result contemplated was a com- 
plete and final adjustment of all questions relating 
to slavery. The acts passed, a number of the 
friends of the acts signed a compact, pledging 
themselves to support no man for any office who 
would in any way renew the agitation. The coun- 
try was required to acquiesce in the settlement as 
an absolute finality. No man concerned in carry- 
ing those measures through Congress, and least of 
all, the distinguished man whose efforts mainly 
contributed to their success, ever imagined that 
in the Territorial acts which formed a part of the 
series, they were planting the germs of a nev’ agi- 
tation. Indeed, I have proved that one of these 
acts contains an express stipulation which pre- 
cludes the revival of the agitation in the form in 
which it is now thrust upon the country, without 
manifest disregard of the provisions of those acts 
themselves. 

I have thus proved, beyond controversy, that the 
averment of the bill which my amendment pro- 
poses to strike out is untrue. Senators, will, you 
unite in a statement which you know to be contra- 
dicted by the history of the country! Will you 
incorporate into a public statute, an affirmation 
which is contradicted by every event which attend- 
ed or followed the adoption of the compromise acts ? 
Will you here, acting under your high responsi- 
bility as Senators of the Free States, assert as fact, 
by a solemn vote, that which the personal recollec- 
tion of every Senator who was here during the 
discussion of those compromise acts disproves? I 
will not believe it until I see it. If you wish to 
break up the time-honored compact embodied in 
the Missouri compromise, transferred into the joint 
resolution for the annexation of Texas, preserved 
and affirmed by these compromise acts themselves, 
do it openly ; do it boldly. Repeal the Missouri 
prohibition. Repeal it by a direct vote. Do not 
repeal it by indirection. Do not ‘ declare’ it * in- 
operative,’ * because superseded by the principles 
of the legislation of 1850.’ 

Mr. President, three great eras have marked the 
history of this country in respect to slavery. The 
first may be characterized as the era of ENrRAN- 
cuIsEMENT. It commenced with the earliest strug- 
gles for national independence. The spirit which 
inspired it animated the hearts and prompted the 
effurts of Washington, of Jefferson, of Patrick 
Henry, of Wythe, of Adams, of Jay, of Hamilton, 
of Morris, in short, of all the great men of our 
early history. All these hoped, all these labored 
for, all these believed in the final deliverance of the 
country from the curse of slavery. That spirit 
burned in the Declaration of Independence, and 
inspired the provisions of the Constitution and the 
ordinance of 1787. Under its influence, when in 
full vigor, State after State provided for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves within their limits prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution. Under its feebler 
influence at a later period, and during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Jefferson, the importation of slaves 
was —— into Missisippi and Louisiana, on 
the faint hope that those Territories might finally 
become free States. Gradually that spirit ceased 
to influence our public councils, and lost its control 
over the American heart and the American policy. 
Another era succeeded, but hy such imperceptible 
gradations that the lines which separate the two 
cannot be traced with absolute precision. The 
facts of the two eras meet and mingle as the cur- 
rents of confluent streams mix so imperceptibly 
that the observer cannot fix the spot where the 
meeting waters blend. 

This second era was the era of CONSERVATISM. 
Its great maxim was to preserve the existing con- 
dition. Men said let things remain as they are ; let 
slavery stay where it is, exeladed from where it is 
not ; refrain from disturbing the public quiet by 
agitation ; adjust all differences that arise, not by 
the application of principles, but by compromise. 

It was during this period that the Senator tells 
us that slavery was maintained in Iinvis, both 
while a Territory and after it became a State, in 
despite of the provisions of the ordinance. It is 
true, sir, that the slaves held in the [linois coun- 
try, under the French law, were not regarded as 
absolutely emancipated by the provisions of the 
ordinance ; but full effect was given to the ordi- 
nance in excluding the introduction of slaves, and 
thus the Territory was preserved from eventually 
becoming a slave State. The few slaveholders in 
the Territory of Indiana, which then included Il- 
linois, succeeded in obtaining suchan ascendancy in 
its affairs, that repeated applications were made not 
merely by conventions of delegates, but by the Terri- 
torial Legislature itself, fur a suspension of the 
clause in the ordinance prohibiting slavery. These 
Le were reported upon by John Randolph, 

Virginia, in the House, and by Mr. Franklin, in 





the Senate. Both the se were against suspen- 
sion. The grounds stated by Randolph are specially 
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For the Liberator. 
MARTYRS. 

In the olden time were heroes— 
Men with courage bold and high ; 
Men, who, with a faith unshaken, 
Feared not for the Truth to die. 
In the strength of noble manhood, 
For the Right their lives they gave, 
Quailing not when rack or faggot 
Oped for them a martyr’s grave! 


Conscience was to them a teacher, 

And its earnest .oice of power 

Gave them strength tb stand undaunted, 
In the darkest trial-hour. 

Laws, if cruel and oppressive, 

Were to them no rule or guide; 
Tyrants ne’er received their homage, 
Though by thousands deified. 


True to God, and true to duty, 

Flatterers’ praise they never sought; 

Nor was honor, wealth, or station, 

By a life of falsehood bought. 

Warm humanity was beating 

In each noble, generous heart; 

They, like Mary, heard Christ’s teachings— 
Chose with her ‘the better part.’ 


And their spirit has not left us: 

Men like them are living now, 

With a faith like theirs unshaken, 

With a son! Fear may not bow! 

Though the world may coldly scorn them, 
And the truths they teach deride, 

And th’ oppressor in his greatness, 

Like the Levite, ‘step aside’— 


Though the friends they loved and trusted, 
Meet them with averted eye, 

And, in place of kindly greetings, 

Pass in stately silence by; 

Though the poisoned shafts of Malice 

Deeply wound the trusting heart, 

And the venomed breath of Slander 

Doth assail with deadly art— 


Yet the true man falters, never ! 
Still the cross he bears on high, 
Knowing though it lead to Calvary, 
Truth with him shall never die: 
For the Master whom he serveth, 
That dark way has trod befure— 
He will strengthen and support him, 
Till life’s conflicts all are o’er. 
—_—@—_—— 
From the San Francisco Pacific. 
FILLIBUSTERING : 
THE ETHICS OF IT. 
Says Captain Robb to Father Cobb, 
* Your farm is very fine, sir; 
Please give me up your title deeds, 
I claim it all as mine, sir.’ 
‘ Pray how can it be thine?’ says Cobb, 
‘I’m sure I never sold it; 
Twas left me by my father, sir— 
I only ought to hold it.’ 


* Pay, Cobb; the ** march of destiny’’— 
“fis strange you don’t perceive it— 
Is sure to make it mine, some day; 
I solemnly believe it.’ 
* But have you not already got 
More land than you can till, sir? 
More rocks than you can ever blast? 
More weeds than you can kill, sir?’ 


‘ Ay, Cobb; but something whispers me— 
A sort of inspiration— 

That I’ve a right to every farm 
Not under cultivation. 

I’m of the ‘Anglo-Saxon race,” 
A people known to fame, sir; 

But you—what right have you to land? 
Who ever heard your name, sir? 


*I deem you, Cobb, a lazy lout, 
Poor, trodden-down, and blind, sir; 
And if I take your useless land, 
You ought to think it kind, sir; 
And with my scientific skill, 
I set it down as true, sir, 
That I can gather from the farm 
Full twice as much as you, sir. 
* To be explicit: ’Tis an age 
Of freedom and progression ; 
No longer, dog-in-manger like, 
Can you retain possession. 
The farm long since you forfeited, 
Because you failed to till it; 
To me it clearly now belongs, 
Simply because—I will it. 


My logic if you disapprove, 
Or fail of comprehending, 
Or do not feel convinced that I 
Your welfare am intending, 
I’ve plenty more of arguments 
To which I can resort, sir,— 
Six shooters, rifles, bowie-knives, 
Will indicate the sort, sir. 


*So, prithee, Cobb, take my advice : 
Make over your domain, sir ; 

Or, sure as Iam Captain Robb, 
Will I—blow out your brains, sir!’ 


Poor Cobb can only grind his teeth, 
And grumble protestations, 
That might should be the rule of right 
Among enlightened nations. 
> 


From the Rhode Island Freeman. 
SOLILOQUY OF NEBRASKA. 


Thinks he, base traitor! spawn of sin ! 
This monstrous ‘ Bill’ will go, 

And Slavery flood this vast domain ? 
I tell thee, Douglas, no / 


Thinks the arch fiend his power can make 
That deadly Upas grow 

Beneath my Rocky Mountain shades? 
I tell thee, Douglas, no / 


Long as free winds from Northern skies 
Across my prairies blow, 

No slave shall break this virgin soil ! 
I tell thee Douglas, no! 


From Britain’s Lion on the North, 
To sunny Mexico, 

No human bloodhounds shall be seep— 
I tell thee, Douglas, no! 


Missouri, Platte, and Yellow Stone, 
May sooner backward flow, 

Than freedom live with slavery here— 
I tell thee, Douglas, no / 


Here Kickapoo and wild Pawnee 
May bow to Manito; 

But never man to human power ! 
I tell thee, Douglas, no/ 


The sons of Pilgrims never will 
Such heritage bestow, 
To blast their race in coming time— 
I tell thee, Douglas, no! 
Vile caitiff! he has lost his all 
In this one desperate throw— 
He’ll never be a President— 
I tell thee, Douglas, NO! 
—_—_—¢—————— 
EPIGRAM. 
Who helps a knave in knavery, 
But aids an ape to climb a tree. 





THE LIBERATOR. 





GREAT DEBATE ON THE BIBLE, 
BETWEEN MR. JOSEPH BARKER, OF OHIO, AND 
REV. DR. BERG, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
[conTINUED.] 


FIFTH EVENING—Concluded. 


Mr. Barxer. (Slight applause, hisses.) A curious 
place, trnly, to put a window—in the roof! a three- 
storied ark, ventilated by a roof-skylight! Through 
this, the eight persons were to throw all the filth made 
by half a million of animals ; through this, lay the 
road for water, not only for drinking, but for making 
all clean. A curious explanation, truly! Besides, if 
you should ask any farmer accustomed to keeping cat- 
tle, whether, ina barn one hundred and fifty yards 
long, twenty-five wide, and fifteen deep, or in one of 
the dimensions claimed by my opponent, he could win- 
ter seven pairs of every species of fowl and clean beast, 
and two pairs of every unclean beast, adding other 
beasts in sufficient number for the sustenance of the 
carniverous animals, and have room to stow away 
enough grain, grass and other kinds of food for the 
rest, he would laugh at you. And the wintering would 
be for four or five months only, and not for twelve or 
eighteen. He would laugh more, should you ask him 
whether Woah, with his wife and his three sons and 
their wives, could tend all these animals, clean the ark, 
and keep the air pure, and theark well ventilated, by 
means of one window, and that a roof-skylight—the 
worst place possible for the purposes of ventilation ! 
For the number of species of animals, my opponent 
quotes Buffon, an out-of-date author, who wrote be- 
fore zoology had taken its present scientific form ; also 
of Cuvier as an authority of mine. I never referred to 
Cuvier. I quoted from Prof. Hitchcock, a distinguished 
geologist of your own country, and President of one of 
its leading colleges. I will again read the passages :— 


‘ The first difficulty in the way of supposing the flood 
to have been literally universal, is the great quantity 
of water that would have been requisite. The amount 
necessary to cover the earth to the tops of the highest 





mountains, or about five miles above the present oceans, 
would be eight times greater than that existing on the} 
globe at this time. 

*A second objection to such a universality is, the 
difficulty of providing for the animals in the ark. Cal- 
culations have, indeed, been made, which seemed to 
show that the ark was capacious enough to hold the 
pairs and septuples of all the species. But, unfortu- 
nately, the namber of species assumed to exist by the 
calculators was vastly below the truth. It amounted 
only to three or four hundred; whereas, the actual 
number already described by zoologists is no less than 
one hundred and fifly thousand; and the probable 
number existing on the globe is not less than half a mil- 
lion. And, for the greater part of these, must provision 
have been made, since most of them inhabit either the 
air or the dry land. A thousand species of mammalia, 
six thousand species of birds, two thousand species of 
reptiles, and one hundred and twenty thousand species 
of insects, are already described, and must have been 
provided with space and food. Will any one believe 
this possible, in a vessel not more than four hundred 
and fifty feet long, seventy-five feet broad, and forty- 
five feet high ? 

* The first and most important objection to the uni- 
versality of the Deluge isderived from the facts brought 
to light by modern science, respecting the distribution 
of animals and plants on the globe. * * * If trop- 
ical animals and plants, for instance, were to migrate 
to the temperate zone, and especially to the frigid re- 
gions, they could not long survive; and almost equally 
fatal would it be for the animals and plants of high lat- 
itudes to take up their abode near the equator. * * * 
Now, suppose the animals of the torrid zone at the pres- 
ent day to attempt, by natural means, to reach the tem- 
perate zone, who does not know that nearly all of them 
must perish ?’—[President Hitchcock’s ‘ Religion of 
Geology,’ pp. 128-181.] 

Why, the food requisite for ‘the graminivorous ani- 
mals alone, for eighteen months, would have filled the 
ark. And of this, much would have had to be pre- 
served green for the insects. The sheep necessary for a 
single pair of lions would have occupied no inconsid- 
erable space ; and the sheep, in their turn, would have 
needed large quantities of fodder. Besides, all these 
animals could not be packed like bales of cotton, Those 
who tended them needed room to go about the stalls, 
for the purpose of cleaning, feeding, and watering 
them ; as well as room to pass up and down stairs. If, 
too, they had to go up stairs for water. if they had to 
carry up stairs all the refuse, we cannot help think- 
ing what a getting up stairs there must have been ! 
(Laughter. ) 

My opponent’s talk about the ark carrying 43,413 
tons is simply ridiculous, However well built, it could 
not, with its dimensions, have carried, in a universal 
deluge, much more than a tenth of the burthen. Sup- 
pose the window in the roof, where would they have got 
fresh air while the rain was pouring down through the 
open windows of heaven? How would eight people 
manage so large a vessel, besides tending so large a 
number of animals? Again: the small animals would 
want separate accommodation, and room for way, and 
room above would be needed. Many of the large ani- 
mals would require from one to ten thousand feet each. 
Even a house of the dimensions given, would not hold 
a tenth even of the mammalia and birds alone, with 
food for thirteen or eighteen months, to say nothing of 
the creeping things. Six hundred species of birds have 
already been described. Of each of these, seven pairs 
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were to be preserved. This would make eighty-four 
thousand birds. We have next, a thousand species of 
mammalia described. There would have to be room in 
the ark for about three thousand. The number exist- 
ing, however, would probably be three times as great. 
It is monstrous to talk of such a multitude being ac- 
commodated in a floating vessel of such dimensions. 
One fiftieth part could not be accommodated and sup- 
plied with food in such a vessel. The impossibilities 
implied in the story are almost innumerable. 

The Doctor asked me the name of the God I worship. 
I told him, God. To this he objects that this term is! 
generic—that an individual, when asked his name, | 
does not answer by ,calling himself ‘ maukind,’ but 
must give the name which distinguishes him from other 
men. Now, I was not aware that there were so many 
Gods ; I thought there was but one. Men need differ-| 
ent names, because they are many ; but there is only 
one God, and He needs but one name. The Doctor| 
says that his God made the heavens, and asks me what 
mine has done. I am happy that for once we are 
agreed ; for that is my God, too. 

He speaks of the beautiful passage in Job, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’ &c. The best commentators 
agree that the sense given by him to the passage has. 
no authority in the original text ; but in the transla-| 
tion only. 

He says that Paine was 4 loathsome drunkard and a 
filthy debauchee, and alleges that I said the account he 
read of Paine’s last moments was untrue. What I said 
was, the account sounded to me like a slander—that 
the clergy ever stood ready to belie every reformer— 
that I knew they had belied his writings, and supposed 
they had done the same by his private character. I 
know, by experience, how eager, unscrupulous and 
reckless, Christians are in slandering unbelievers. A 
Christian lady, who has attended this debate, said I 
had come upon the platform half drank. Now, I have 
not taken a glass of intoxicating drink for nineteen 
years. A minister in one of your pulpits tharged me 
with something much worse than this. His brethren 
have heaped upon me a thousand slanders. If they will 
say these things of living men, who can answer for 
themselves, what will they not say of dead men, who 
have no power to defend themselves? All manner 
of evil is said about every one identified with’ an un- 
popular movement. If the chief priests called Jesus a 
devil and the prince of devils, surely no other reformer 
can expect to be exempted from such abuse. 

The Doctor informs us that few only are lost—that 
the vast majority of the human family are saved. My 
answer shall be in the words of Christ :—‘ Wide is the 
gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be that go in thereat. Because straight 
is the gate and narrow the way which leadeth unto life, 


| humerous, progress has been most rapid and general ; 


| the ground of their literary merit alone. This we are 


and few there be which find it.’ Now, if ‘many’ be 
more than ‘ few,’ the Bible is on my side. 

He says that children are taken into heaven ; but the 
passage he referred to for proof says no such thing, but 
only that heaven is composed of people like little chil- 
dren. 

He speaks of ‘my love of vice.” This requires no 

answer. I suppose my character will bear comparison 
with the character of the best in the Church or priest- 
hood. 
He ridiculed the inner light, and says, if a thief 
picked your pocket, his conscience troubles him a mo- 
ment, and all is right. This is not our doctrine.” Man’s 
nature will not be satisfied,—the wound will not be 
healed,—till the evil-doer has tried to undo the wrong. 
But are they the men who follow the inner light that 
pick your pockets? Are they not the men whostudy the 
laws of their being, and labor to follow them? Were 
the early Quakers addicted to pocket-picking? Was 
William Penn celebrated for pocket-picking? Was 
George Fox? - The Orthodox picked the Quakers’ pock- 
ets, and robbed them of their liberty, and life besides ; 
but when did these followers of the inner light retali- 
ate? (Applause, hisses, one hiss from the platform.) 

But if a man has no conscience: asks my opponent. 
We answer, if a man has no conscience, what can the 
Bible do for him? But there are no such men. There 
are men whose consciences have been perverted by false 
theologies and moralities ; but none are born without. 
Our law teaches to develop conscience, and all the mor- 
al and intellectual powers and impulses. It is a fact, 
that udbelievers are generally more conscientious than 
believers. What men have most credit in the market 
or on ’change? The very pious, or the men who make 
no pretensions to piety? 

My opponent still talks of his eternal hell, as if a 
father could not be satisfied with the improvement or 
amendment of his children, but must torture them for- 
ever, without regard to their amendment. This Ortho- 
dox theology is a blinding and a brutifying power. 
Again: those who follow the inner light, or unbeliev- 
ers, are not only the most upright and honest of men, 
but the most philanthropic and reformatory. Who are 
every where the men of progress? Those called Infi- 
dels. Who are every where the conservatives? The 
priests, Wherever so-called Infidels have been most 


wherever priests have been in power, it bas been slow- 
est. Which was the friend of truth, of science, and of 
man, Galileo, who proclaimed the true system of the 
universe, in defiance of the Bible ; or the Pope and his 
Bible-believing cardinals, who thrust him into prison, 
and kept him there, in darkness and misery, till his 
health and spirits failed? And who are now the re- 
formers, the men of progress? The men who toil for 
science,—who study Nature,—who respect her oracles, 
—are chiefly unbelievers ; while the men who frown on 
science,—who denounce the revelations of Nature as 
Infidelity,—who frown on geologists, naturalists and 
physiologists, are the worshippers of the Bible. The 
men of moral progress, the foes of despotism and tyran- 
ny, the friends of freedom and justice, the republicans, 
the democrats, the advocates of universal human rights, 
are the unbelievers. It isso in Europe: it is so in 
America. Your pulpit men are nearly all tories. In 
England, they are for drink and despotism. In Amer- 
ien, they are for oligarchy and slavery. 

My opponent asks, who established the law which 
causes the drunkard’s disease to descend to his off- 
spring? Suppose we should say God ; would God be 
answerable for the disease inflicted by the drunkard ? 
Who established the law which enables one man to slan- 
der, rob, or kill another? Suppose we say God ; will 
my opponent say God is answerable for all slanders, 
robberies and murders? God simply gives mana pow-| 
er; itis man that is answerable for the use of that | 
power. It is well men should Aave influence over anoth- 
er: it is not well they should use it for mischief. Man’s 
power to injure the unborn babe no more reflects on 
God, than the power to injure the upgrown now. It is 
the abuse of the power that is to be regretted. But 
what would my opponent prove? Would he justify 
the revenge, the injustice, the cruelty attributed to God 
in the Bible, by proving the existence of something 
wrong in Nature? Would two wrongs make a right? 
Prove the God of Nature as unjust, as mean, as cruel 
as the God of the Bible, and you prove we ought to 
hate and censure both. But the God of Nature, and 
the God of the Bible, are not alike. 

We come now to the Doctor’s speech on internal evi- 
dences, 

The Doctor made a number of statements in favor of 
the Bible, but how many of them did he prove? He 
did not even attempt to prove one of them. With the 
exception of one or two, which amount to nothing, they 
cannot be proved. They are not true. 

He says the Bible has a peculiar gravity, dignity, 
and solemnity of style. 

Read Solomon’s songs, or the childish fables of Gene- 
sis, or the ridiculous revelations which abound in Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, and Numbers, about the tabernacle, 
altar, priestly attire, and see whether it has. 

But is every thing written in a grand and solemn 
style of superhuman origin? Then the world has su- 
perhuman books in abundance. 

He says there is not a subject in the whole circle of 
the sciences to which allusion is not made in the Bible. 
Suppose it were true, what then? Would it prove the 
Book divine? No more than it proves the American 
Encyclopedia divine. But it is not true. I could 
mention a thousand subjects, of great importance, to 
which the Bible makes no allusion, and a thousand 
more after that. 

He says every subject is presented in the Bible with 
a power, a truthfulness and a clearness unparalleled. 
It was a pity he made no attempt to prove his state- 
ment. Every ,subject presented with clearness? I 
thought certain portions of the Bible were remarkable 
for their mysteriousness. Truthfulness? Why, some 
of its statements are the most monstrous falsehoods the 
mind of man can conceive. 

He says not a solitary real discrepancy of precept, 
doctrine or fact can be proved against it. And this was 
said before an audience that had listened to the his- 
torical, theological and moral contradictions which we 
had just before mentioned. 

The Doctor says the teachings of the Bible are in har- 
mony with all the discoveries of science. Did he tryto 
prove this? But I had forgot ; the Doctor did not fin- 
ish his speech. Perhaps he will try to prove his state- 
ments toward the close. We shall see. 

He saysithe Book of Job or the Psalms would have 
been sufficient to give immortality to their authors, on 


willing to acknowledge ; but is every work of supe- 
rior literary merit of superhuman origin? If so, we 
have superhuman books without end. Every nation has 
them. Every age produces them. 

We not only acknowledge the great literary merit of 
portions of the Bible, but the excellency of the morality 
of several portions of the book. But whatthen? We 
find both high literary merit ané beautiful moral prin- 
ciples in thousands of books, which make no pretensions 
to superhuman origin. Again : it is worthy of remark, 
that some of those portions of the Bible, which excel as 
literary cOmpositions, embody or inculcate moral prin- 
ciples of the most revolting character. 

Take the 137th Psalm ; a more beautiful little poem 
can hardly be imagined. But look at its close: *O! 
daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed—happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
‘against the stones.’ It is thus with several of the 
Psalms. Poetical beauty accompanies the most savage 
and revengeful sentiments. We have, in our day, poe- 
try equal in beauty to the best of the Psalms, and far 
surpassing them in truthfulness and morality. 

The Doctor says I have wonderful powers of sophis- 
try. I have often observed that when my opponents 
find my arguments unanswerable, they raise the cry of 
sophistry. If I were really to use sophistry, they would 
expose it ; but when they find nothing but unanswera- 








ble arguments, they give them an ugly name, and try 


to get out of the way. Such devices may impose on 
some, but not on all: They may answer for a time ; 
but not for ever. 

The Doctor says the word Godhead, in Romans, means 
the unity of God. He acknowledges, at last, you see, 
that Nature does reveal the unity of God. 

He says that Romans xiii. is intended to show what 
kind of rulers are worthy of reverence and obedience. 
We answer, the passage itself proves the contrary. Let 
us read :— 

‘ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God ; the powers that'be, 
are ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” 

Can words be plainer? If these words do not teach 
that all powers, all rulers, are ordained of God—that 
the governments then existing were of God—that every 
Christian was to be subject to them, and obey them— 
and that whosoever dared to resist them should receive 
damnation, there are no words that can express such a 
meaning. If the writer had meant to say, whenever 
you have got good rulers, who command only what is 
good, and forbid only what is evil, obey them, he could 
easily have said so. He could as easily have said what 
he thought, as what he didnot think. To suppose that 
God, or even a man of common sense, would say : ‘ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers ; there is no 
power but of God ; the powers that be are ordained of 
God ; whoscever, therefore, resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance ; and they that resist, shall re- 
ceive to themselves damnation ;’—when he simply 
meant, Obey good goveraments,—such governments as 
give only good and righteous commands,—is out of all 
reason. 

Besides, if the passage meant no more than what my 
opponent says, it would amount to nothing. Obey good 
governments. But can every government be said to be 
good? Who is to judge? The governments them- 
selves? Then we must obey all ; for where is the gov- 
ernment that will acknowledge it is not good? Must 
every one judge? The command is as good as none ; it 
leaves men perfectly at liberty. 


} as arguments, he will lose his reputation for fairness. 











Again, in corresponding passages, about masters and 
not only the good, gentle masters, but the froward. 
And wives are commanded to obey, not only Christian 

The Doctor said our law wasa nose of wax. But what 
is his, if its precepts can be dealt with as he deals with 

Besides, where were the good governments he talks 
about—the governments that commanded nothing but | 
There were no Christian governments. Were the Pagan 
governments so good as to commaad nothing but what 
then, becomes of my opponent’s remarks about the 
darkness and depravity of the Pagan world? 
and unnatural conceivable. It is not an interpretation, 
but a perversion. Of course, it is very inconvenient to 
are. 

Take, then, the passage in its plain and unperverted 
power, and teaches the grossest and most palpable false- | 
hoods to be found in any book on earth. It dooms to! 
that ever honored and blest humanity. Cromwell and 
Hampden, Milton and Sidney, Kossuth and Mazzini, 
birth, whose names are worthy of everlasting remem- 
brance, and whose virtuous deeds and noble daring have 
lights and guides of the world, it consigns to the hor- 
rors of damnation. It is a happy thing that men are) 
it were not that men are impelled to great and noble | 
deeds, in spite of their old authorities and guides, no! 

| 
renounced his faith in the Bible. 
war with tyrants and with tyranny, as well as reform- | 
unbelievers. 

The Doctor says there is nothing in the Bible about | 

We answer, some passages say Jacob, and the elders | 
of Israel, and Isaiah, saw God; while others say, no} 
must be contrary to reason. 

Besides, we have proved, by a hundred passages, 
firmities, but the greatest cruelty and injustice. 

He says language is incompetent to express the real 
that purpose? But I thought the Dector told us that 
some portions of the Bible did express God’s character 

Our opponent says we pervert the language of Scrip- | 
ture. A strange charge this, to come from one who) 
others! It is especially strange to be made against one 
who takes the Bible exactly as he finds it, and who 
meaning. 

He says we reject the truth because it is so simple, 
Does not our opponent know how easy it would be for) 
us to return euch charges? But we hope to be pre- 
have no infallible book to guide us, but we think we can 
debate, with impure and vicious motives. There is | 
precept in the Gospel, which says, ‘Judge not, that ye’ 
as divine or unobjectionable ; but a person who does so} 
regard it, would do well not to violate it so often in a 
justified by works, and not by faith. alone, and we) 
should try to act accordingly. | 
spects than one. ; 

He says it has been proved, over and over again, that | 
us one of those proofs? We never had the happiness to, 
see one. 
scavenger work, and the like, my opponent will allow 
me to pass unnoticed. 
overwhelmed. I recollect no such instance of such a 
thing in the present debate. And Paine’s arguments 
have not read Paine’s works, cannot conceive how 
wretched are the pretended refutations which have ap- 

He says that the best evidenee of the Divine origin of 
the Seriptares is the substantial agreement and circum- 
no proof. He favored us with an application of his 
principle to passages, by way of illustration. The 
which I have quoted. He cannot find any substantial 
agreementinthem. Examine afew. One passage says 
several people have seen him. Where is the substan- 
tial agreement here? 

God ; while others say he loved one brother, and hated 
the other, before either was born. Where isthe sub- 

One passage says the son shall bear the iniquity of 
the father ; another that he shall not. Where is the 


servants, servants are commanded, expressly, to obey, | 
husbands, but unconverted Pagan husbands. 
the passage before us ? 
what was good, and forbade nothing but what was evil ? | 
was good, forbid nothing but what was evil? What, 
The interpretation of my opponent is the most forced 
have such passages in a favorite book ; but there they 
meaning, and it enjoins the basest servility to despotic 
damnation the best, the bravest, and the noblest spirits 
and men to whom your own great country has given 
made them the idols of the friends of freedom, and the 
so often better than their creeds and sacred books. If! 
man could take up arms against a tyrant, till he had) 
As it is, men who} 
ers generally, must be looked for among the hosts of ) 
God, that is contrary to reason. 
man hath seen or can see him. One class of passages 
that the Bible attributes to God, not only human in-| 
character of God. Then why should any one use it for 
truly. 
could deal, as he did, with the passage in Romans, and. 
grounds all his statements on its plain and obvious) 
and that we are influenced by the worst of motives. 
served from yielding to the strong temptation. We! 
see a better way than charging an opponent, in public 
be not judged.’ We do not ourselves regard the precept | 
public audience. However, we believe that a man is) 
He says the Bible isa wonder. So it is, in more re-| 
all the parts of the Bible agree. Will he please to find | 
Iiis remarks about raking up things out of gutters, | 
He speaks of the arguments of unbelievers being 
have never been met. Let me say here, that those who 
peared under the sanction of the clergy. 
stantial variation in their statements. But he gave us 
truth is, his boasted principle does not fit the passages 
no one hath seen God at any time ; other passages say 
Some passages say there is no respect of persons with 
stantial agreement here? 
substantial agreement here? Take a few histotical pas- 


mo? Bible states, in one passage, that God tempted 

David to number the people ; and in another, that it 

was Satan that tempted bim. Where is the sulstantial 
t here? Are God and Satan the same? 

The Bible states, in one place, that the two thieves 


| upward to a ridge about a cubit wide. 





reviled Jesus ; and in another, that one only reviled 


he 


’ 


him, and was rebuked by the other. Where is the sub- 
stantial agreement? Is one two? (Interruption by a 
ery of Time.) The Moderators will attend to their 
duty, if permitted. 

The Bible states, in one place, that a certain man 
was two years older than his father, and, in another, 
that he was eighteen years younger. Where is the sub- 
stantial agreement here? 

The Bible states that Saul slew all the Amalekites, 
except Agag, and that Samuel hewed Agag in pieces ; 
but it also states, that, after this, David went out to 
war against the Amalekites. Wher¢ is the substantial 
agreement here? 

The Bible says, in one passage, that Judas bought a 
field, and broke asunder in the mids}, and his bowels 
gushed out ; another says that the high priests bought 
the field, and that Judas hanged himself. Where is the 
substantial agreement here ? 

Here are substantial, radical differences ; irreconcile- 
able variations. 

Besides, the maxim which he cites is applicable only 
te human courts, where human witnesses, liable to err, 
testify, and where it is necessary to #ft the truth from 
the mass of their statements. It is not applicable to a 
book which pretends, or which its allvocates pretends, 
consists of the declarations of the omniscient God, who 
cannot err or speak falsely. Ina boek written by God, 
all must be true. There must not only be no substan- 
tial disagreement, but no circumsiantial variations. 
God could no more err in reference to little things, than 
great things. His words must all be true. (Applause 
and hisses. Time up.) 


Dr. Bernc—(Applause.)—My opponent says that I 
point to no passage in support of my assertion, that we 
find substantial agreement with circumstantial variety 
in the Scriptures. Now, there is scarcely a child who 
cannot understand that substantial agreement between 
the accounts of different writers consists in both giving 
the same fact. He says, one passage asserts, ‘ And 
again the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and he moved David against them to say, Go, number 
Israel and Judah’ (2 Samuel, 24: 1); while another 
says, ‘And Satan stood up against Israel, and pro- 
voked David to number Israel.’ (1 Chronicles, 21: 1.) 
He adds, Where is the substantial agreement? Is God 
Satan? Why, the substantial agreement is, that David 
was tempted. Again he quotes, ‘And they took coun- 
sel, and bought with them the potter’s field.’ (Matthew 
27: 7); and compares it with, ‘Now, this man pur- 
chased a field with the reward of iniquity.’ (Acts 1: 
18.) The substantial agreement here is, that the field 
was bought, and with the price of Judas’s treachery ! 
(Laughter. ) 

We pass over the blasphemous comparison he insti- 
tutes, by asking, ‘Are God and Satan one?’ and 
boldly assert that we have already answered his misera- 
ble subterfuge. We have said that the Bible must be 
taken as a whole, and we have referred him to the 
passage which says, ‘ Let no man say when he is tempt- 
ed, I am tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed.’ James 1: 13, 14. 

If my opponent will persist in advancing such things 


To quote passages out of their connection may be wor- 
thy ofan Infidel, but it is unworthy ofa man. (Hisses, 
tumultuous applause, cries of ‘ Keep quiet.’) 

My opponent gives his oft-repeated argument, that 
Romans 18: 1-3, teaches that we are to submit to all| 
rulers, be they good or bad, and that damnation is 
meted out to those who resist them, under any pretence | 
whatever. It is not so. The passage teaches simply : 

1. That civil government is ordained by God. 

2. That civil government is worthy the respect and 
obedience of God’s people, when rulers ‘are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to the evil;’ when government | 
is conducted in accordance with the laws of God’s word. | 
It is the evil who are trying to stir up sedition and 
break down all governments, who will not admit the 
existence of any right rule, because it interferes with 
the exercises in which they delight, and the licentious- 
ness to which their passions would lead them. Does the 
Bible teach obedience to despots, when their commands 
oppose His law? Does he assert that God is the author 
of kingeraft? He well knows that it was in anger 
that God gave the Jews a king, and that the first form 
of government which God gave the Jews was a pure 
republic. My opponent says that it is written, ‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’ So it is written ; and it is 
also written, ‘ Ye shall know them by their fruits. Ev- 
ery good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit ;’ and while we are not 





to indulge in an uncharitable or eensorious spirit, we 
are not forbidden by that passage to form an estimate of | 
any character from its fruits. | 

I had scarcely, when my time expired, entered upon! 
my opponent’s caricature of the window of the ark. | 
The passage reads, ‘ And in a cubit shalt thou finish it| 
above.’ | 

Does this justify my opponent in asserting that this 
window was but one cubit square? ‘In a cubit shalt) 
thou finish it above.’ That is, the width of the win- 
dow,—and the word is here used to designate the means 
of admitting light,—was a cubit above; merely showing | 
that the roof of the ark in which it was placed sloped 
Sure enough ! 
Let my opponent answer that! My opponent asks, 
How could this ark be ventilated? How could the filth 
of these animals be all carried up, and thrown out of 
the window? Has he forgotten that there was a door to 
the ark? The farmer would sometimes use the door, 
sometimes the window of his barn, Like my opponent, 
I have a place in the country with a stable upon it; 
and it is a matter of indifference to me whether the 
refuse be thrown out of the door or window. 

But, says my opponent, the Bible says nothing about 
ventilators! Well, but it says nothing about nails or 
spikes; but are we to suppose that the ark was held to- 
gether without them? Instructions were given which 
were perfectly intellible to Noah, and he acted upon 
them. The Bible speaks as to men of candor and sense. 
It does not presume, we will infer, that the ark was des- 
titute of convenience and all comfort, because every lit- 
tle detail is not given. In relation to the door, I read : 
* And the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side there- 
of; with lower, second and third stories shalt thou make 
it.” 

This would seem to imply that each story was sup- 
plied with a door. The details of the measurement are 
pronounced by those in the profession best able to un- 
derstand them, those who have large maritime expe- 
rience, to be in strict accordance with the best results 
discovered in ship building by modern science. Noah 
must have had an extraordinary mechanical genius. 
Here, again, is internal evidence that Noah was divine- 
ly directed. The difficulty of getting all the animals 
to the ark, stated by my opponent, is just no difficulty at 
all. Was God, the Maker and Creator of these animals, 
unable to guide them to the ark at the proper time, by 
prompting their instinct? 

Let not my opponent confound his nameless God with 
the Christian’s God, (Jehovah,) who is the Creator and 
Sovereign of the universe—is proved to be the God of 
Nature, of Providence, and of Grace, This example of 
the ark is not only important on its intrinsic meriis, 
but from the associations connected with it. 

Infidels say, Present us facts that an unbiassed world 
pronounces to be facts. Here is one. Was it a real oc- 
currence? There is scarcely a historical account extant 
of any nation or tribe, or historical tradition, even, 
which does not embrace the notion, that, long ages ago, 
their ancestor was saved from a great flood of water. 
How? All accounts agree, that it was by enclosure in 
a large floating edifice of his own construction. Whence 
this intimation? Did the earth whiper it? Did the 
stars announce it? Whence did Noah get the prompt- 
ings that carried him forward in his designs? From 
the first rain? Why should he be alarmel at th's? 
He had often seen rain before. Blot out the whole Mo- 





saic account, and we find the notion or tradition of which 


we speak, incorporated in the religious rites or cerem 
nies of all nations. We meet it in Greece i 
in India, in Britain. We find in all these countries j 
memorials installed, thus proving, under Proyj hey 


> In Fayp, 


ide 
the fact of the flood’s occurrence. Whence this Ter, ; 
Does my opponent suppose that all mankind are fools 


superstitious dupes, but Infidels? Now, does hot th 
fact prove an intimation from God? Who else could a i 
it? Why did Noah provide for protection from = 


rather than from fire or earthquake ? Water, 


Because he Was 


forewarned of God. a 


The Apostle says, ‘ Noah, being warned of 
things not seen as yet, moved with fear, pre 
ark to the saving of his house,’ 

Let us pass from all annals in the teachings of yy 
ture. We find truth imbedded in the earth; we find th 
discoveries of geology confirming a deluge. ; 

My opponent says there are, in parts of the earth, ng 

. 2&0 

Mr. Barker—I did not say 80. Prof. Hitch & 
{holding up * Religion of Geology,”) says, there is no 
trace in any part of the earth of such a deluge as tha 
spoken of in the Bible. 


Dr. Bena.—Then Prof. Hitchoock tells us iiss 
makes a tremendous mistake. In almost all Parts of 
the earth we find indelible impressions, firmly CONVing 
ing us that God did bring about the catastro 
submerging the world with water. 

My opponent alluded to my remarks on Friday ey. 
ning, on the first chapter of Genesis, and totally pers 
verted them. ; 

Let me now advance on the positive side of the argy: 
ment for internal evidence of the divinity of the Biyy 
The appearance of Christ in an age the most corrup 
his character presenting excellencies the wor) bad : 
never before seen; unrivalled, nay, almost unapprened, 
ed by the best of earth; this appearance, I say, at ted 
atime, is utterly beyond Nature, and Surpasses the 
most wonderful miracle. This difficulty lies befre py 
opponent, and he must meet it, before he can pry 
Christianity a delusion. He will hardly deny thee, 
istence of Christ; but even if he should, how yi) 
explain the still more wonderful phenomenon, thes 
four men should imagine such a character, and trans 
mit such a portrait, with no original from which to 
draw their copy? Itis absurd. The Evangelists Were 
plain, unlettered men. They were not the miracles { 
genius which they must have been to originate thy 
lovely character of our Redeemer. There are fq 
points conclusive, to my mind, in establishing the Na, 
siahship of Christ, His appearance, his whole doctriyy 
his kingdom, his character, were at variance with :j, 
expectation of the Jews. They thought that Chris, it 
his appearing, was to be the instrument of breakin, 
their yoke of civil bondage, and exalting their nation M 
supreme power and fame. At thé very time that, yo 
only Jews, but Gentiles, in all parts of the worll, very 
anxiously looking for the arrival of some persons, 
who would have the most powerful influence upon the: 
religion and their institutions, Christ appeared. 

These impressions of his advent, which were so rife « 
that time, doubtless arose from the old prophecies, whic, 
designated the time and place of his appearance. Ty” 
elassicnl historian was familiar with them; and thishe 
may be of sufficient importance to authorize quotation 
Let us read from Josephus, where he mentions the © 
causes of the Jewish revolt :— 3 
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‘ That which chiefly encouraged them to the war was 
an ambiguous oracle, found also in our sacred writings, 
that about that time, some one from Juden should ob. 
tain the empire of the world. This, they understood 
belong to themselves; and many of their wise men wer 
mistaken in their judgment; for this oracle referred | 
the government of Vespasian, who was proclaimed - 
peror in Judea.’ ; 


The second is from Suetonius. His words are :— 


* There had been, for a long time, all over the Eats © 
notion, firmly believed, that it was in the books of the | 
fates, that some one from Judea was destined, alow © 
that time, to obtain the empire of the world.’ : 


So Tacitus, after mentioning the calamities arising 7 
out of the destruction of their city, says :— 


‘That the mass of the people entertained a stron 7 
persuasion, that it was mentioned in the ancient wr 
tings of the priests, that at that very time, the En @ 
should prevail, and that some one from Judea shoul 7 
obtain the empire of the world, These ambiguities pe 7 
dicted Vespasian and Titus; but the common people, — 
according to the usual influence of human passics, — 
having once appropriated to themselves this destined 
greatness, could not be brought to understand the true 7 
meaning, by all their adversities.’ g 


et 


All these vague expectations I believe to have ben 
fulfilled in the coming of Christ; and this is confirmel 7 


by the fact, that numerous pretenders to the Messiah 79 
—» countr 


ship appeared in the field about this time. a 
Now, let us remember, that the four Evangelists vet 7 
Jews, and Jews of the lower class; therefore, doubly s 
to imbibe the prejudices of those over them. Howcoull ~ 
they, in opposition to what they themselves tell us wet — 
their own anticipations, and what we know were (it — 
anticipations of the nation, proclaim as the Mes! 
this meek and lowly Jesus? a 
Tn answer to the chjection sometimes made, that tt 7 
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Evangelists wrote after the destruction of Jerusalen,! 


say, why should these men make Christ predict th — 
very overthrow which they expected he would preven!’ = 


Why should they receive him, in spite of all thet 7% 


prejudices ? : 

Christ’s character is peculiar. The Evangelists mz" 3 
have found a prototype for a fancy sketch among the" 7 
prophets. Christ differs from them all. He is més F 
and lowly, and yet speaks like one who knows thit 4 


















mission is to establish a new dispensation. 
without austerity. His manners are familiar, “)— 
dignified. 

He readily communicates instruction to hone™ 3 
quirers. He overwhelms his enemies by pungt® ‘F 
peals. He boldly assails the rulers, and denounces ¥* 
upon the Pharisees, who neglected the weightier 
ters of the law for minor ceremonies. He spake 7 
such authority and grandeur, that the very men ™ E 
came to drag him to prison and to judgment, went ams) 
exclaiming, ‘ Never man spake like this man.” This" 4 
inality is the more remarkable, because the Jewish 
bis had made the ceremonial law even more ex's 
and its power was fettered by traditions. The Ie 3 
mud abounded with grotesque superstition. The Sav" 5y 
complained that they had made void the law of (ot 
See him sitting down to meat with unwashed hands, 
ing with publicans and sinners, associating with Oo ig 
tiles, and doing many other things from which the #¢* 
shrank in horror. Listen to his discourse. He ¢ 
tithes and sacrifices, and speaks of mercy and ju 
He denounces external sanctity, and preaches pu! ty “a 
heart ; and he does all this, claiming to be the Messi? 
the object of the expectations of the Jews. 

How could four unlettered Jews invent 
ter? The soured Infidel may tarn away from 64 
trait; but what unbiassed mind can fail to recogn™ a 
lineaments of the glorious Son of God? (Time % 
Long applause. ) 
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Sunderland’s New Method of °u” 


FOR all forms of Disease, 
Norrirtiox, without — ; 
The desire for Narcotics dest ‘ell 
ed! Available for the Site 
Lame, the Deaf and the be 
in any part of the country ; 
need of personal consulta a 
Pamphlets of Information 


- ‘reepoid. Adi 
post free, on receipt of one dime, pre-Per’ 
New Mrrnop or Cuse, 28 Eliot st., Bostos, Na 


January 27. ot ell 


A New Work for the Public. 


PIRIT INTERCOURSE, containing Incidents ot 
sonal Experience, from notes taken ory 

gating the xew Phenomena of Spirit Thoug nica i 
tion ; together with various Spirit cag eo |sté 
through himself as Medium. By HERMAN an: CE 
Unitarian Minister at Montague, Mass. —_ of 
by, Nichols & Co. New York: C. 5. Frew Yor a. 
For sale also by Partridge & Brittan, ACV”. jis 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and by the Author’, 
mony Hall, 103 Court st., Boston. 

January 13. 
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